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ATTRIP TO PARTS. 


Paris, August, 1816. 

E sailed from Dover about one 

o'clock in the afternoon ; it was 
like an afternoon’s sailing on a lake, so 
smooth was the sea. Not having ever 
been in I*rance before, I looked with ea- 
eurness towards the shore of the new 
land, to make out its form and colouring, 
and now and then turned my eyes back 
to the coast of Isngland, as it between 
‘hese opposite shores some difference 
might be discovered analagous to the 
great difference between the nations, by 
which they are inhabited. Nature seem- 
ed to favour my fancy ; over France the 
sky appeared bright and gay, whilst the 
cliffs of England were shrouded in a 
dark mantle, through which the sun 
presented a red, broad, fiery orb, round 
which the dark clouds alternately closed, 
and broke into fantastic forms,—a grand, 
interesting spectacle, which attracted the 
notice of all the passengers. 

Wind and tide having both failed our 
packet at cight o'clock, four miles from 
Calais, several muskets were fired, and 
other signals made by our captain, for 
boatmen to come to cur vessel. At last, 
when it was almost dark, a large board 
came alengside of us, The rowers, when 
putting their oars into the water, rose 
from their seats, and fell back uponthem 
as they made the pull. imagined from 
the beginning that I saw the lights in the 
houses of Calais, but soon discovered 
mistake. The water, as it was turned up 
by the oars, emitted a silvery light, which 
incraased in brilliancy, as the night grew 
darker, I now perceived many such 
lights in different directions, and was 
told that they proceeded from the waves 
along the shore. ‘This phenomenon soon 
presented itself in allits splendour, as we 


neared the land. ‘The waves, as they 
reached the shore, and were turned, 
emitted from their edges a brilliant light, 
just as ifa train of gas-lights were instan- 
taneously lighted along a line of several 
iniles, and as suddenly extinguished, to 
be renewed again as rapidly. ‘The sea 
continued smooth, and the lights of the 
South Foreland were seen twiakiing like 
a cluster of stars. Our boatmen now 
seemed to consult, with greatserious.iess 
about the safest place to putour buat 
upon the sands, which they always con- 
trive to do in sufficient depth of water, 
to require the assistance of their towns- 
men to carry the passengers on shore. 
Now you might behold through the dark- 
ness of the night the forms of men in 
long procession, advancing with a strange 
noise towards our boat, whilst streams of 
light trailed from their nakedlegs, as they 
furrowed the water. [ was directed by 
two of them, to place my thighs on 
their shoulders, but in our passage thro’ 
the water, I found that one of the men 
was much shorter than the other, which 
placed mein sucha situation, that I could 
not have endured it a moment longer, 
when they put me down on the shore. 
We were now led over the sands to a 
place where we had to clamber up a bro- 
ken ladder to get upon the pier, and after 
stumbling in the dark over the ropes with 
which the ships were fastened,we arrived 
at the Custom-house. ‘This, by the light 
of only a lanthorn, appeared like a den 
ofbanditti, where several men were lying 
onsacks on the ground. From among 
these, onegrotesque figure rose yawning, 
and being informed that we had left. our 
baggage on board, allowed usto procecd. 

Who, but those who have had the ev- 
idence of their own senses, could believe, 
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that so great difference should exist be- 
tween two shores in sight of oach other, 
as 1s exhibited here between England 
and France? The English traveller is 
surprised at almost every thing, that sur- 
rounds him—the lofty ceilings of the bed- 
rooms; bed-curtains fixed at the wain- 
scot almost at the height of the ceilings, 
terminating in a covering like the canopy 
of a throne; stone floors even on the 
upper stories ; immense chimnies yawn- 
ing at him in an almost circular form, 
adorned, or rather deformed, by heavy 
marble scrolls of a sombre colour, having 
still in them the cinders of last winter ; 
ponderous frames, with bad wavy glass 
in the lofty windows; antique chests of 
drawers, or Chinese cabinets out of re- 
pair; shallow wash-basons without soap, 
except in some English hotels; stone 
stairs withiron balustrades, These, how- 
ever, together with the stone floors, pro- 
vide an excellent security against the 
spreading of a fire, whilst the construc- 
tion of the generality of the houses in 
England promotes the conflagration to 
the annual destruction cf so many valua- 
blelives, Themodern ornaments in these 
large rooms consist principally of fine 
gilt clocks, large pier glasses, paper hang- 
ings with landscapes, building and fig- 
ures, and pictures, of which nymphs and 
cupids generally form the subject. 
Dessin’s hotel is known to be built 
upon a considerable scale, forming a 
large square yard. ‘This yard presents 
a good epitome of the carriages and pos- 
tilions of most parts of France, and the 
contrast between them and the English 
carriages, Here you may see a tall fel- 
low iu immense boots (his black hair 
tied jn a dirty queue, with a little pow- 
der about it, whilst the whole of the back 
and collar of his doat is inerusted with it,) 
standing across one of his small jaded 
horses, rousing the animals, by the crack - 
ing of his whip, to their last effort, to 
dray, in some degree of style into the 
yard, a heavy, old, crazy, and jolting 
vehicle, which has not been cleaned, be- 
cause, as Swift's groorm observed, it 
would soon grow dirty again. Anon in 
omes, galloping and cracking his whip, 
ome dapper foreign courier, full of the 
onsequence of the dispatches he has in 
1s wallet, Wonder you see a group of 
range figures about an elegant English 
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French horses are harnessed with dirty 
ropes ; whilst some tall meagre dark 
figures in great coats, black stocks, and 
immense cocked hats are stalking about 
the yard, like ghosts of departed heroes 
of former times. 

Among the idle spectators in the yard, 
there was a figure, nothing like to which 
is to be met with on Engtish ground ; 
between two hollow caverned eyes a 
large aquiline nose projected from under 
a cocked hat, so old, so greasy, rusty, 
and crocked, that no beggar would pick 
it.up in London streets, ‘There was a 
martial air about this littl man, and 
there might be the soul of another Buo- 
naparte in him, undeveloped by favour- 
able circumstances. 

Tn the harbour of Calais a column has 
been erected in commemoration of the 
landing of Louis XVIII. and a brass 
plate has been fixed in the stones of the 
quay, with an impression of the form of 
the king’s foot, which he there set on 
French ground for the first time since 
his exile, 

While taking a solitary evening walk 
round the ramparts of this place, with 
the sea and coast of England in view, 
the mind js naturally led to a recollection 
of the history of former times ; and the 
fact of some patriotic inhabitants of this 
place voluntarily offering, after the mem- 
orable siege, their lives as a sacrifice for 
the salvation of their fellow citizens, 
made me look upon the descendants of 
such men with respect. In the church 
of this place I found nothing remarkable, 
except a whole length figure of our Sa- 
viour carved and painted white with the 
weunds marked with red, lying under an 
arch,asin atomb. ‘There were many 
candles burning before this tomb, which 
served to make the gloom and dirtiness 
of it the more visible. ‘The persons who 
were kneeling before this tomb,and pray~ 
ing from their books, appeared to me 
only females of an advanced age. J met 
some of them coming out, after a walk 
I took about the church: 1 was struck 
with the respectable appearance of some 
of these matrons, their heads in plain 
cambric caps, the pallid colour of their 
fine skin setting off the darkness of their 
eyes, where still might be seen a gleam 
of their former fires; they now appar- 
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ently sought a refuge at this shrine from TV on ne goute plus de cette vie, on la 
the illusions of this world. Quand ona _ traine, 
passé le tems des illusions (says Volteire) as Ge onan: 
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